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WEDNESDAY, JULY 27, 1859. 


[Ong Penny. 





THE ETON DINNER 
TO 


MR. CHARLES KEAN. 


The announced dinner of the cotemporaries 
of Mr. Charles Kean at Eton College took 
place last Wednesday evening in the St. 
James’s Hall, The object of the demonstra- 
tion was to pay a public compliment to Mr. 
Kean on his retirement from the management 
of the Princess’s Theatre; and, with this 
view, the dinner was not simply confined to 
“ Etonians,” but included a large number of 
Mr. Kean’s personal friends and admirers. 
The galleries were reserved for the ladies, 
who added muck to the brilliancy of the 
scene. The Earl of Carlisle, an “ Etonian,” 
had consented to take the chair; but, owing 
to his recent appointment to the Lord Lieu- 
tenancy of Ireland, he was unable to be pre- 
sent, and the Duke of Newcastle, another 


Eton scholar, kindly undertook to be his sub- 
stitute. 

About four hundred persons sat down to 
dinner. Mr. Charles Kean was placed on 
the Chairman’s right. Mrs. Charles Kean, 
on entering the gallery, was most enthusiasti- 
cally cheered, all the company rising to do 
her honour, 

The usual loyal and patriotic toasts having 
been duly proposed and honoured, 

The CHAIRMAN rose to propose the toast 








of the evening. Having adverted to Mr. 
Kean’s education at Eton, he said it was the 
Etonians who had instituted the demonstra- 
tion to him, but they also felt that in such a 
demonstration it was the right of all to join. 
Therefore they enlisted the public to join the 
banquet, and in that testimonial which is to 
be the consequence of it. The noble Chair- 
man proceeded to relate some interesting re- 
miniscences of Mr. Kean’s schoolboy days 
and his early efforts on the stage, and entered 
into an elaborate review of the drama. After 
some further eulogistic remarks, the Chair- 
man concluded in the following words :—*‘ I 
ask you to drink to his health as one who 
has exalted the character of the British 
Drama. I ask you to drink his health as 
one whose benevolence and charity many a 
down-trodden brother and sister of his art 
has felt and blessed. I ask you to drink to 
the health of one whose genius has illustrated 
and whose character has elevated the profes- 
sion to which he belongs. Finally, I ask 
you to drink his health as one whom I may 
term (if figuratively, yet without exaggera- 
tion,) the hierarch of that glorious temple in 
which Shakspeare is enshrined. 

The toast was drank with repeated rounds 
of applause. 

Mr. Kran, on rising to return thanks, was 
rapturously applauded. He said—My lords 
and gentlemen, when I entered this room 
and took my seat in presence of this dis- 
tinguished company, as the invited guest of 
the evening, I felt and appreciated at its full 
value, and, I trust. with becoming pride, the 
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flattering position to which your favour has 
exalted me ; but it was impossible for me to 
anticipate the kind and gracious eulogiums of 
the noble chairman, so warmly and eloquently 
expressed, and your enthusiastic response. I 
am totally unable to thank you as I ought or 
as I wish. I throw myself on your indul- 
gence, entreating you to believe in the sin- 
cerity of my feeble-uttered sentiments, and 
to pardon my poverty of language in the 
consideration of the overflow of my heart. 
(Cheers.) Amongst the leading® influences 
of human character the ties of kindred occupy 
a foremost rank ; next to these, perhaps, may 
be placed the associations of boyhood, the 
remembrance of those happy days, at school 
or college, when life “first puts forth the 
tender leaves of hope”—when all was spring 
and sunshine—when our young minds were 
engrossed with the present, and the gathering 
clouds of the future were unseen or dis- 
regarded. All those thronging visions of 
the past come back upon me at this 
moment, after the lapse of more than thirty 
years, with the freshness of yesterday, and 
with that pure enjoyment which only such 
revived feelings can impart, as I look upon 
many of the faces by which I am surrounded, 
and consider the originating impulse that gave 
rise to the present brilliant assemblage. 
(Cheers.) To be thus recognised and pre- 
sented, as it were, anew to the public as the 
fellow-student and early companion of men 
who have inherited or achieved the highest 
honours and the purest fame—men as 
universally esteemed for their talents, their 
integrity, and their benevolence, as their ex- 
alted rank and social importance—(cheers)— 
such a crowning episode in the pilgrimage of 
life is surely more than enough to compensate 
for years of toil, and to obliterate for ever the 
memory of past struggles, anxieties, and dis- 
appointments, (Cheers.) How, also, am I 
to find words in which to convey my sense of 
obligation to my unswerving patrons and sup- 
porters—the public ; that public who have 


so frankly and generously responded to the | 


present call, and whose co-operation was ever 
ready to promote what I conscientiously be- 


lieve to be the blending of their most intel- | 


lectual recreation with a true developement 
of the best purposes of our national 
drama. Let me offer to their representa- 
tives here my heartfelt gratitude. (Cheers.) 
The love of the drama is inherent in our 


nature, and must have been implanted there | 


for some beneficial purpose. For ages it 


has employed the loftiest intellect, and as- 
serted universal sway over the heart and mind 
of man. In no country throughout the world, 
' past or present, has the poetical drama reached 
such perfection as in England, for the annals of 
genius and civilization include but one Shak- 
speare. (Cheers.) A stream of light has 
been poured upon the world’s surface by that 
brilliant luminary, which no change can 
darken, no time can obliterate. (Cheers.) 
| And surely Dr. Johnson was right ; for where 
shall we find such boundless versatility of 
thought and reasoning, such consummate 
knowledge of the human heart, with all its 
complicated mechanism— such golden precepts 
to improve the conduct of life, and render men 
wiser, as well as better? Not a turn of 
thought, not a fluctuation of feeling was un- 
known to him ; for his comprehensive mind 
reached everything, glancing “ From heaven 
to earth, from earth to heaven.” The stage 
is the surest medium through which the pre- 
cious gems of this intellectual mine may be 
scattered amongst the multitude ; and, as 
actors, we may well be proud to be thus 
considered the trustees of this mighty trea- 
sure. It is our peculiar privilege to bring 
generation after generation face to face with the 
poet himself, giving vitality to his works in a 
manner which appeals to the senses, and 
teaches while it fascinates. ‘The more Shak- 
speare is known to the million the greater 
amount of beneficial influence will be spread 
abroad, and such a result is not to be anti- 
cipated from the student in his closet, but 
from the actor in the theatre. My lords and 
gentlemen, no words of mine can convey my 
gratitude for the priceless compliment you 
have bestowed upon me. I can only say that 
“my endeavours have ever come too short of 
my desires, yet filled with my abilities.” The 
memory of this day will be cherished by my 
representatives when I am no longer amongst 
them, and I hope and believe will serve to 
stimulate the efforts of the rising actor, 
| awakening in him the reflection that in the 
honourable exercise of his vocation there is 
one reward ever open to him which no 
| obstacle can prevent, no prejudice can with- 
hold—a prize above all others to which he 
should zealously and steadily direct his aim— 
respect from the respected. (Mr. Kean re- 
sumed his seat amidst great applause. ) 
Mr. GLADSTONE, in appropriate terms, next 
_ proposed “ The health of the Chairman,” which 
was duly honoured. 
Then followed the toast of “ The Honorary 
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Secretary,” which was warmly responded 
to. 

The Cuarrman then gave “ The health of | 
Mrs. Kean,” which called forth another re- 
markable display of enthusiasm, and to which 
Mr. Kean replied in an eloquent and earnest 
speech. 

The last toast was “ Floreat Etona,” pro- 
posed by Mr. Spencer H. Walpole, M.P. 

Mr. Harker discharged the duties of toast- 
master. 





THE ADELPHI. 

The “Babes in the Wood” has been 
made the subject selected by Mr. J. H. 
Byron for a new burlesque at this theatre. 
The character of Sir Rowland Macassar, the 
remorseless uncle, is a compound between a 
modern languid swell, and a medieval Mac- 
beth. Being left guardian of his nephew 
and niece during the absence of his elder 
brother, who is supposed to have been lost 
in a voyage to the Kast Indies, he finds that 
the removal of the children would relieve him 
from serious financial difficulties. His wife, 
a counterpart of Lady Macbeth, played by 
Mrs. Billington, urges him to get rid of the 
** pair of kids,” who, to say the truth, are as 
troublesome and intractable a young gentle- 
man and lady as ever plagued a house. 
Master Tommy, personated by Mr. Toole, 
and Miss Sally, played by Miss Kate Kelly, 
are at length packed off, under the charge of 
two ruffians, Smith and Brown, who carry 
them into the forest, where the fine scene 
between Hubert and Arthur, in “ King 
John,” is parodied between the ruffian Smith 
and Master ‘fommy—the teeth and not the 
eyes of the latter being about to be taken out, 
by order of his cruel uncle, as a punishment 
for ‘Tommy having bitten his nurse-maid. 
We should, however, observe that the tragical 
denouement of the nursery story is averted by 
the Queen of the Fairy Birds (Miss Laidlaw), 
who throws the wandering babes into a pro- 
found sleep in a hollow tree, covers them over 
with leaves, and produces them all alive and 
merry at the moment when the supposed 
ruflian, Smith, pulls off his black wig, and is 
recognised as the supposed dead father of the 
babes, and brother of the repentant Sir Row- 
land. There was some excellent scenes in 


| Billington, as Lady 





the piece, the best being the burlesque of 
that between Hubert and Arthur, to which | 
we have alluded; the combat between the | 
ruffans ; and the sleep-walking scene of 
Lady Macassar, a la Lady Macbeth. Mr. 


Toole played with much grotesque humour 
the part of Master Tommy ; his dancing and 
pantomime were prodigiously funny, Mrs. 
Macassar, entered 
thoroughly into the burlesque spirit of the 
part, as did Miss Arden in the small but 
capitally drawn character of Miss Jones, the 
governess, Mr. Paul Bedford had a part in 
which he was exactly fitted ; the introduc- 
tion of a parody from his celebrated chaunt in 
“Jack Sheppard” making him quite at 
home in it. We should not omit specialising 
Mr. C. J. Smith’s admirable personation of 
the second ruffian. He had not much to do, 
but his make-up, his attitude, and action 
were wonderfully true to the melodramatic 
traditions of the Cobourg and Surrey stage. 
Miss Laidlaw, too, pleased us greatly by her 
graceful dancing and acting as the Queen of 
the Fairy Birds. The scenery, by Mr. Pitt, 
and the costumes and other accessories were 
really beautiful. The applause was cordial 
and general on the fall of the curtain, and an 
unanimous call for the artistes was received as 
a‘verdict of public approval. 





Surrey Garpgsns —The management here seem 
resolved not to let the grass grow under their 
feet. The attractions are receiving coustant ad- 
ditions, and the beautiful grounds and extensive 
lake bid fair to become once more popular 
favourites. 

ArcyLt Rooms —Mr. Bignell, the spirited pro- 
prietor of this popular establishment, closed it 
last Saturday evening for five weeks, for the 
purpose of re-decoration, &c. The season has, 
we understand, been a very prosperous one, and 
the preparations to be made for the autumnal en- 
tertainments cannot fail to ensure a continuance 
of success. 

Royat Potyrecunic Institution.—The most 
attractive and popular portion of the entertain- 
ments now offered to visitors here is unquestion- 
ably Mr. Malone Raymond’s amusing lecture, “ An 
Hour in Ireland and other Lands.” His Irish 
anecdotes and sketches are racy of the soil; and, 
throughout all, there is a vein of unstudied plea- 
santry and genial humour which elicits warm and 
genuine applause from his numerous audience. 

Paris THEATRICALS, &c.—Reprises and Relaches 
(revivals and closed doors) are the order of the 
week ; we have nothing, positively nothing thea- 
trical to record, save, indeed (if theatrical we may 
term it), the report of the approaching marriage of 
Madame Guyon (the Athalie of the Theatre Fran- 
gaise) with an English lord, said to be a near rela- 
tive of the Duke of Wellington, but whose name 
we do not remember to be, even in the remotest 
degree, connected with any of the peerage of the 
United Kingdom. Our facetious contemporaries 
announce this as wne nouvelle foudroycnte, and 
add that the French public “ will not much regret 
the actress ;” we make bold to assert that the 
Kuglish public will not at all miss the lord.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





BritTain.— We are obliged by the letter. 

OxvLaPopn will see we have complied with his request. 

Betta M.— We do not know the gentleman's address. 

B. W. W.—We did not receive ‘the MS. till too late, 
or we should have inserted it. 

Seymourn.—The postman left an envelope at the office 
in your hand-writing, but the contents never came 
to hand, 

Norice.— We are compelled this week to omit a num- 
ber of valuable articles and information to make 
room for Mr. C,. Kean'’s admirable speech at a 
dinner given to him at St. James’s Hall by the ad- 
mirers of the Drama. 





THEATRICAL JOURNAL. 


WEDNESDAY, Jury 27, 1859. 





CRITICS v. AMATEUR ACTORS. 
To the Editor of Tus Tikarricat Journat. 


Sir,—Although I by no means wish to 
deny the evident ability with which the 
several papers headed “ Characters from the 
Drama of Life,” by E. Willis Fletcher, that 
have appeared in your journal for the past 
four weeks, have been concocted, I will, not- 
withstanding, make this observation, that I 
think his superstructure is without foundation, 
and that he has been endeavouring to por- 
tray characters from a defunct school, and 
that the Theatrical Amateur, as depicted by 
him, is rather an imagination than a reality. 
Kntertaining, as I do, this belief, I cannot 
sufliciently congratulate Mr. F. Stanton upon 
the happy and facile manner in which he has 
rebutted the pen-and-ink sketch of the 
‘Theatrical Amateur by Mr. E. Willis 
Fletcher, Ilis letter is as just as it is 
sensible, as deserved as it is caustic; and, 
better than all, is written in a sober temper, 
and without abuse of the (Jueen’s Enelish. 

“Give every one his due,” is a very whole- 
some motto—it is even so when Dogberry 
desires to be “ written down ;” but it appears 
to me to be one which Mr. Fletcher has a 
predilection to ignore. I am not prepared to 
dispute that this gentleman may not have 
met with one individual (and that one a mad- 
man or a clown) who was capable of gazing 
away his hours listlessly in the neighbour- 
hood of Bow-street and Vinegar-yard. He 
may possibly have become personally ac- 
quainted with an isolated instance where a 


| tragic swain may have sighed dolorously at 
| the trappings of Othello, Hamlet, or Richard 
of the crook-back; but, “all Lombard-street 
to an egg-shell,” he has not seen a multi- 
plicity of such lifeless boobies. It is just 
possible also that a man (one man, mind, not 
a dozen) ardently and gastronomically at- 
tached to “natives,” might gaze with greedy 
eye and hungry maw upon the sign of the 
“ Whistling Oyster,” and wish that he had 
one like it in his mouth, with just as much 
Teason or warranty as an amateur actor may 
look to satiety upon a portrait of David Gar- 
rick, John Philip Kemble, or Edmund Kean, 
and wish he were an actor like either one of 
them. I have looked upon such portraits 
myself many times, and (without descending 
to egotism) without making myself such an 
egregious mooncalf as Mr. Fletcher would 
have us believe the ‘Theatrical Amateur 
does ; so let it be understood that such por- 
traits do not engross the attention of the 
Theatrical Amateur exclusively, but are 
looked upon with admiration and veneration 
(not effeminate stupidity) by all classes of 
her Majesty’s liege subjects. 

It is clear, en passant, that Mr. Fletcher 
is no poet, nor does he possess the smallest 
portion of the imagery of one, else he would 
be a better admirer of art than to traduce it 
thus. It is not to be supposed that the 
youthful student, whilst regarding one of the 
great masterpieces of Raffaele, of Titiens, of 
Murillo, or of Etty, is only looking askant 
out of mere idle curiosity; neither is it to be 
presumed that when the embryo physician is 
poring over the tomes of the votaries of 
ZEsculapius, or watching the progress of a 
dissection, that he has no ulterior purpose in 
view other than mere gaping. By the same 
rule may an amateur of the school of Thespis, 
or a votary of Melpomene and Thalia, regard 
“the trappings and the suits of woe” without 
being anything less than a man. 

There is another little item amongst the 
many other questionable assertions which Mr, 
Fletcher has made respecting the Theatrical 
Amateur—viz., the quality and denomination 
of his dress. This is, at the best, exceedingly 
unadvisable ; for what has the private habili- 
ments of the Theatrical Amateur to do with 
any one? And how, let me ask, can your 





| 


contributor answer for the fact that all 
amateurs are dressed after the Brummagem 
fashion he asserts they are ? And, moreover, 
why should these things be discussed, im 
puris naturalibus, in a public journai ? 
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Amongst amateurs, I believe it will not be 
disputed, are to be found young men of all 
descriptions, of various callings and profes- 
sions, and, as a matter of course, of different 
positions in society. Some are, no doubt, 
both ignorant and vain ; but there are not a 
profusion of these to such an extent as to 
constitute ignorance and vanity a type of their 
class. On the other hand, there are, in the 
various Amateur Clubs and Dramatic So- 
cieties existing at the present day, many well- 
educated and indeed talented men; and 
amongst these, for the sake of illustration, 
may be enumerated Mr. Fred. Stanton, Mr. 
Harry Hilton, Mr. G. Perks, Mr. Stephen 
Mason, Mr. Charles Stewart, and many 
others whom it is scarcely necessary to men- 
tion here. These are facts—stubborn, indis- 
putable facts; and I think Mr. Fletcher 
would not for one moment have attempted to 
hold such gentlemen up to ridicule as he has 
done if he had been properly and unprejudi- 
cially acquainted with them. 

As a class, amateur actors are worthy of 
our unqualified respect ; they labour hard for 
the amusement of their friends, and their 
labour is, moreover, without remuneration. 
On the contrary, they have to pay to please. 
I am sorry to say, however, they are not duly 
thanked in their turn for their endeavours. Is 
it too much to say, then, that a burlesque of 
not only their public efforts, but also their 
private character, their manners and costumes, 
such as Mr. Fletcher has favoured them 
with, is neither a fit nor encouraging way of 
requiting them. 

One evil that is too frequently paramount 
for the welfare, and that due respect in which 
Theatrical Amateurs should be held, is that 
many persons go to witness their performances 
with the idea that they will come up to that 
of a professional one; and, in default of this, 
those who have been endeavouring to please 
get in return nothing but scoffs and jeers. I 
have had the pleasure, through your kind- 
ness, sir, of noticing the performances of 
amateurs some scores of times in your journal, 
and I have been ever studious to avoid falling 
into so erroneous a practice. Upon one or 
two occasions I have been accused of having 
given too much praise for such and such a 
personation, My answer is, that I criticise ac- 
cording to the standard of the performance— 
an amateur one, and not a professional one. 

In conclusion, sir, I will say, that I am 
very sorry to come to loggerheads with Mr. 
Fletcher (as, indeed, I am with any of your 


| correspondents upon any occasion); but, at 
| the same time, I think it will be adinitted on 

all hands that his ‘Character from the Drama 
| of Life,” so far as the “ ‘Theatrical Amateur” 
| is concerned, is erroneous, or, at least, a 
| romantic exaggeration. In truth, amateur 
actors, individually and collectively, are de- 
serving of our respect and esteem; and I 
think, therefore (in unison with Mr. Stanton), 
that it is too bad to attempt to hold them up 
to ridicule for the mere purpose of mimicing 
an art in which only Charles Dickens and 
Thackeray excel. Fiat justitia ruat celum! 

Lam, &c., B. W. W. 





AN AMATEUR “ HAMLET.” 
By OLLapop. 


As I was sitting at the breakfast-table a 
short time since, enjoying myself with a 
favourite beverage (a cup of milk chocolate), 
a young friend of mine presented himself be- 
fore me, stammering indistinct apologies for 
his unseasonable visit. I instantly perceived, 
by the embarrassing agitation visible in his 
deportment, that he had something of import- 
ance to communicate; but gradually dispelling 
his anxiety by an easy and unconstrained be- 
haviour, he at length informed me that, owing 
to the pressing solicitations of his compa- 
nions, he had joined them in endeavouring to 
enact dramatic pieces for the amusement of 
their friends ; requesting the honour, as he 
termed it, of my company at the representa- 
tion of “ Hamlet” that evening, he making 
his first appearance in the character of Hora- 
tio. Never having beheld an amateur per- 
formance, my curiosity prevailed, and I con- 
sented to sanction by my presence their hum- 
ble offering at the shrine of Melpomene. 

He departed infinitely pleased with my 
acquiescence, observing that he wished me to 
be there early, as the place was but small, 
and would doubtless be much crowded. Ac- 
cordingly, at the hour of six, I “wrapt my 
auld cloak about me,” and set off at my ac- 
customed slow pace for the place of destina- 
tion, situate in the centre of the metropolis, 
'“the name of whose street dwelleth not in 
| my memory.” 

I must own that the theatre exceeded my 
imagination in the propriety of its decorations, 
but it was most wofully small. ‘Two projec- 
tions, two feet square, not unlike an old 
Charlie’s shelter, were dignified with the title 

| of stage-boxes; and the pit, not the stage, 
| was raised—indeed, so much was it raised, 
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that the occupants of the back seats were 
obliged to sit mumchance, or hazard breaking 
their necks in falling through the crazy board- 
ing, with the pleasant diversity of breaking 
their heads or the ceiling, or both, every time 
they rose to stretch their legs, unavoidably 
cramped by the closeness of the seats. 

We waited about an hour and a half be- 
fore there was any signs of the curtain being 
drawn up, during which time, to prevent our 
falling asleep, we were agreeably (7) enter- 
tained with three or four jigs from three or 
four fiddlers and one pianist, who scorned the 
common method of playing by time, so each 
rasped and hammered away as he liked best 
piano or forte, cresendo or diminuendo, as he 
thought the term ought to be. However, 
after repeated tingles from the cracked bell of 
the prompter, the screen was removed, and a 
gentleman came forward and made a nonde- 
script apology for the absence of the “ gentle- 
man” who was to have enacted the ‘* Ghost 
of Hamlet’s daddy ;” adding that, through 
some unaccountable cause, he had at a mi- 
nute’s notice prematurely “given up the 
ghost,” and left his brother Thespians at a 
nonplus. A “ young gentleman” had under- 
taken to read the part at a moment’s notice, 
to whom the audience were requested to show 
their accustomed generosity. Another tingle, 
up went the screen, and Shakspeare’s sublime 
tragedy (as the bills of the evening had it) 
of * Hamlet” had in reality began. 

The part of Hamlet was filled by a tall, 
thick-set, farmer-looking personage —Mr. 
Faircloth Gregory—who was shamefully 
imperfect, and, whenever at a loss, floundered 
his huge body about “ like a whale,” to the 
imminent danger of his fellow-sufferers. A 
very young man performed the part of 
Polonius, and had a tolerable idea of the 
part; but, although he had wrinkled his face 
with plenty of burnt cork, and profusely 
floured his chin, the old man was still wanting, 
and every effort was broadly burlesqued by 
his apparent youth. 

Of Horatio friendship forbids me saying 
anything bad; and, as Dennis Bulgruddery 
has it, ** It’s impossible to say anything good 
without telling damn’d lies, so I'll be 











aisy.” Laertes was played in a manner that 
led me to the conclusion that the gentleman 
had been round to all the minor houses in 
the metropolis, and had carefully studied to | 
burlesque all the villains, and introduce them 
in one grand scene as Laertes in “ Hamlet.” ! 
The King—aye, the King—was played ; 


Mr. Stuart Maxwell did fancy himself as 
King. One would feel inclined to differ very 
widely with Shakspeare when he exclaimed, 
in Henry, “ Uneasy lies (rests) the head that 
wears a crown,” if they took Mr, Stuart 
Maxwell as the standard of a king. Osric, 
that ‘ water-fly,” was sustained something 
like our modern actors sustain Lord Tinsel. 

The efforts of the fair competitors were far 
from contemptible; they were exceedingly 
handsome, but the Queen unfortunately lisped. 
The dresses were tasteful enough, but most 
miserably selected. Horatio, for instance, 
was garnished with the gaudy trappings of 
a Roman warrior. The King, too, had on a 
very pretty Scotch hat, and a lively-coloured 
silk handkerchief round his neck. 

The scenes were not amiss; but for the 
royal apartments we were introduced to a 
modern dining-room, with a pretty low 
window and chintz curtains. 

The stage business was frequently inter- 
rupted by fellows in shirt sleeves and paper 
caps, pulling and hauling, like so many devils, 
at the scenery, tables, chairs, &e., raising 
thereby a very hearty laugh amongst the 
audience. The third act was unluckily com- 
menced before the second; but it did not 
matter, the critical acumen of the audience 
was not over considerable, for but few noticed 
it, At the end of every act, the jigs 
and reels were resumed, part of the audience 
occasionally beating time with their feet. 

In that incomparable soliloquy, “ ‘To be 
or not to be,” my lord Hamlet was lament- 
ably deficient, resorting to the prompter every 
minute; he became at last completely be- 
wildered, and the audience often caught the 
prompt word sooner than the player. He, 
however, recovered himself in the nunnery 
scene, where he stormed away in fine style, 
to the evident alarm of the bashful Ophelia. 


(To be continued in our neat.) 





Mapame Tussaup’s —An evening at Madame 
Tussaud’s is an evening well spent. It is truly 
the most interesting exhibition in this great 
metropolis, and we do uot wonder at its increased 
popularity. Apart from the wonderful artistic 
skill displayed in the respective models and 
groupings, the decorative portion of the establish- 
ment is the theme of general admiration, and 


, when lighted the effect is positively magnificent. 


At the present moment the portrait models of 
his Holiness the Pope, Napoleon III., the Em- 
peror of Austria, the King of Sardinia, the King 
of Naples, and Baron Poerio are singularly attrac- 
tive. In the evening there is music in attendance, 
which considerably adds to the entertainment. 
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Cheatrical Gossip. 

Mr. Davin Fisuer, the light comedian of the 
Princess’s Theatre, joins the Adelphi company at 
the commencement of the winter season, next 
September. 

Mr. and Mrs. Barney Witttams. — These 
highly popular artistes are now in London, en route 
from Ireland to Vichy, in the south of France, 
where they spend the summer months. They 
return in the autumn, and will, probably, play a 
farewell night in London, and a night or two in 
Liverpool, previous to their embarking for the 
United States. 

Mr. E, T. Smiru, of the Theatre Royal Drury 
Lane, announces a benefit at Cremorne, on Mon- 
day, August 1, upon which occasion there will be 
most extraordinary attractions, vocal, instru- 
mental, terpsichorean, athletic, pyrotechnic, and 
in almost every other form that the fertile and in- 
ventive imagination of the enterprising lessee of 
Drury Lane can suggest. 

Mr. MILNE, the worthy successor in London of 
Wilson andjTempleton, re-appeared on Wednesday 
evening, at the Hanover Square Rooms, when a 
large and brilliant circle attended. Mr. Milne, 
who was accompanied on the piano by Herr 
Granz, was in excellent voice, and appeared to 
give great satisfaction to his audience, by whom 
he was loudly applauded. 

Sranparp THEATRE.—A sad accident took place 
at this theatre on Monday evening during the 
performance of a piece entitled ‘‘ The Mistress of 
the Mill.” After the piece had been going on 
some time, Miss Eliza Terry rushed on the stage 
enveloped in flames. Her thin dress had unfor- 
tunately caught fire, and the actors were running 
in all directions to render her every assistance. 
Fortunately one of them (Mr. Bigwood, we think,) 
seized a piece of carpet, or something of the kind, 
and wrapping it round her body, pulled off the 
skirt of her dress. The back of her body was 
burnt ; however, she managed to finish her part 
in the piece, although in evident pain. Mr. 


H. Lewis appeared on the stage afterwards with : 


his arm in a sling. 





Arovinctal Theatricals. 


Piymoutu.—Mr. Newcombe has made arrange- 
ments for opening the Theatre Royal for opera, 
for five nights, commencing on Monday, July 25. 

Epinpurcu.—The Drury Lane Opera Company 
are to appear in the course of a few weeks, 
Madame Titiens, Signor Giuglini, and other names 
of lesser note. 

Stamrorp.—The theatre was opened on Mon- 
day, for the race week, by an operatic corps, 
styling themselves the ‘ Metropolitan English 
Opera Company.” The manager is Mr. Powell, 
of the Lincoln, Leicester, and other provincial 
theatres; and the corps consists of Miss M. S. 
Edwin (prima donna), Miss Hudson, Miss Lee, 


| NorrincHamM.—THEeatre Royat.— Mr. Fred. 
| Egerton took his annual benefit on Friday se’n- 
| night, upon which occasion he was rewarded by 
{ an excellent house, notwithstanding the intense 

heat of the weather. Mr. William Carter renewed 
his favourable acquaintance with our local play- 
goers, for this night only ; and Miss FE. Lambert 
made her first appearance on the stage, meeting 
with a good reception. 





Hottoway’s Pitts anp Ointment. — These 
medicines are invaluable to all sufferers, whatever 
the nature or duration of their maladies. In the 
fevers and relaxed state of the system, now pre- 
vailing through the unseasonably mild weather, 
nothing is so serviceable in preventing disease 
and bracing the unstrung nerves, and giving tone 
as Holloway’s matchless preparations, which are 
easily and universally procurable, and can be 
beneficially used by the most ignorant person 
without danger. The Ointment applied over the 
liver and kidneys acts most marvellously, restoring 
them to healthy and regular action of the system, 
whether internal or external; their wholesome 
influence over every organ, whether merely dis- 
ordered or absolutely diseased, is incredible. 





Theatre Royal, 
SADLER’S WELLS. 


R. FREDERIC ROBINSON has the honour 
to announce that he has taken the above Theatre 
for the purpose of a Benefit, on Saturday, August 6th, 
1859, when will be presented Mrs. Lovell’s play of 
INGOMAR. Ingomar, Mr. F. Robinson; Myron, 
Mr. Barrett; Polydor, Mr. J. W. Ray ; The Timarch, 
Mr. Haywell; Parthenia, Miss Margaret Eburne ; 
Actea, Mrs. Barrett. To conclude with Tom Taylor’s 
Comedy of STILL WATERS RUN DEEP, 
John Mildmay, Mr. F. Robinson; Mr. Potter, Mr. 
Barrett ; Captain Hawkesley, Mr. Fitzjames; Mrs. 
Sternhold, Mrs. Barrett. ‘Tickets obtainable of Mr. 
F. Robinson, 4, Strahan-terrace, Liverpool-road, N. 4 
HIGHBURY BARN. 
E CHATEAUX DE FLEURS DE LON- 
DRES.—Leviathan Platform—Thousands of 
geraniums in bloom—Brilliantly illuminated gar- 
dens— Wonderful improvements at the Barn. OPEN 
EVERY DAY. Band of Forty. 


HARRISON'S 
Theatrical Costume Warehouse, 

31, Bow-stREET, W.C., opPposITE THE Roya’ 
ITALIAN OPERA. 
CS ’S New and Costly Costumes lent 

for Amateur Performances, Costume Balls, 
&c., and made to order. Scenery, Flags, and“ De- 
corations lent on the most reasonable terms, in Town 
or Country. Ladies’ Costumes of every description, 
in velvets, satins, brocades, &c., for sale or hire, and 
made to order by Mrs. Harrison, Theatrical Cos- 
tumier to the principal ladies in the profession. 

Copy the Address,— Harrison, 31, Bow-street. 


A Secret worth ao ge a , 

R. G. PORTER, Photographic Artist, of 222, 
M Pentonville-road, is now taking splendid Like- 
nesses in a Brooch, complete for 5s.; or in a shut-up 
case for 1s. 6d. Established 10 years. No connection 
with any other establishment. Be sure and ask for 











Mrs. Henry Manley, Miss Payne, Miss Chapman, 
Mr. Henry Glover, Mr. Dusek Corri, Mr. Bentley, | 
Mr. S. May, Mr. Williams, and Mr. Henry Manley 
(primo tenore) ; conducted by Mr. H. Parker. | 


Porter’s ; and don’t be led away by any one telling 
you “this is the same concern,” and such like; for 
our address is only at 222, Pentonville-road. \|Hours 
of attendance from 9 till dusk. 
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MADAME TUSSAUD’S EXHIBITION, | 

Bazaar, Baker Street. | 

EW ADDITIONS.—The COUNT DE MON- | 

TALEMBERT, from a Photograph by Maul 

and Polyblank ; the King and Queen of Gus, the | 

King and Queen of Hanover; the Kings of England, | 

from Richard the Third to Queen Victoria.— Admis- 

sion, ls.; extra room, 6d. Open from eleven till 
dusk, and from seven till ten. 

The Times, of April 14th, states:—“In no other 
place in Europe are so many touching and important 
memorials of the great Emperor to be found; even 
for a national collection, our gallant allies might be 

roud to possess the relics which are here preserved. 
ees Tussaud’s exhibition is without a rival, 
either here or on the Continent. All who have 
attempted competition have proved but so many 
foils to set up the superior attractions of her admir- 
able collection of les hommes celebres.” 


Health for all Mankind. 

HE greatest benefactors of mankind are those who 
devote their time and study to the alleviation of 
distress ; who extract from Nature her choicest gifts, 
and by scientific application of them renew the wast- 
ing energies of humanity. Such was old Dr. Jacob 
Townsend, of America, one of the Howards of medi- 
cine, who sought out suffering that he might relieve 
the sufferer ; and whose preparations of Sarsaparilla 
for all diseases arising from a vitiated state of the 
vital fluid, after standing the test of more than half 
acentury, are now appreciated as the perfection of 
medical skill. American Company’s Warehouse, 248, 
Strand, London; every bottle and box bearing the 
signatures of J. J. Haliday and Co., Proprietors, to 

imitate which is felony. Beware of imitations. 





Bolectic Hall and Amateur Theatre. 
EVERAL Plays and Farces are in rehearsal, and 
will be played as soon as the casts are filled. 

Any Lady or Gentleman wishing to take parts can do 
so by applying at the Hall, where the casts are to be 
seen at any hour. The Eclectic Club is continued, 
and under an entire new management, in which 
every instruction will be given to young beginners in 
the profession. 1s. 6d. per week, including all ex- 
penses, two weeks to be paid in advance. An 
amateur company can hire the Hall forstage rehearsal, 
with scenery complete, on reasonable terms, at any 
heur. The Hall to Let for Amateur Performances, 
Balls, Concerts, Tea Parties, &c. 18, Denmark- 
street, Crown-street, Soho. 

Proprietor—James Flexman, to whom all commu- 
nications must be addressed. Mr. T. P. Brown, Stage 
Manager. Mr. Harrison, Costumier to the Theatre, 
31, Bow-street. 

To the Dramatic Profession. 
C W. OOMBES, ll, Little Russell- 
Ue e street, Costumier to the Royal Ita- 
lian and English Operas, begs to inform Gentlemen in 
the Profession that he can uponthe shortest notice su 
ply them with every description of Dress, made of the 
very best materials and workmanship, at the lowest 
price possible. Country managers supplied on the 
shortest notice. 





Advertise! Advertise!! Advertise!!! 


J W HATER, Advertising Agent, New. 
Je e castle-on-Tyne, resp:ctfully calls the 
attention of Public Companies and Advertisers in 
general to the advantages to be derived by entrusting 
their favours to his care and judgment. His exten- 
sive correspondence with the press places him ina 
position to impart such information as will tend to 
cement a cennection which may prove mutually 
valuable. 

J. W.C. having been connected with the advertising 
business for a considerable length of time, he is 
enabled to select the best medium for promoting the 
interests of Advertisers, avoiding unnecessary outlay, 
and insuring those advantages that result from 
judicious advertising. 

&@- N.B.—Advertisers should bear in mind that 
advertisements sent through this office are forwarded 
to the several Newspapers, and contracted for at 
prices considerably lower than can be effected by the 
Advertisers themselves, and an Advertisement may 
be inserted in every newspaper in the kingdom with- 
out any commission or extra expense to the Adver- 
tisers. One order and one settlement is only required. 
Full particulars to be obtained relating to the 
character, circulation, and eligibility of the different 
Newspapers published throughout the kingdom. 


PRINTING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 


A list of all the Newspapers published in the king- 
dom free by post for four stamps. 


HOW TO WIN A LOVER. 


= FREE for 26 stamps (secure from _obser- 
vation), the most curious Work ever published 
in the English Language, entitled “ Matrimony made 
Easy.” y following the directions contained 
therein, you can win as many of the opposite sex a8 
you wish. All may be married, irrespective of age, 
appearance, or position. And, in aidition to the 
above, you will also receive full particulars how to 
ascertain a person’s true character and disposition. 
These Secrets once known, can be acted upon by 
ref person. There is no chance of discovery, and 
failure is impossible. Since introducing my valuable 
plan, I find another person advertising and pretending 
to send something similar. It is an imposition, He 
cannot, dare not advertise, my secrets being copy- 
right; they are the original and only genuine, and 
cannot be ined from any one but myself.— Address, 
a J. Wright, Clayton-street West, Newcastle-on- 
'yne. 








TO THE UNMARRIED. 
| you wish to Marry, send a stamped addressed 
envelope to Mr. J. Wright, Clayton-street West, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, and you will hear of a Secret how 
to win the opposite sex—male or female, old or 
young, rich or poor, prepossessing or otherwise. 


COMFORTABLE LODGINGS. 
\ wy = = visiting Newcastle-on-Tyne will 
find good Accemmodation on very reasonable 
terms at Miss CURRY’S Family and Private 
Lodgings, 52, Clayton-street. Copy the address. 





Rejoice ye Children of the Thespian Art. 
AMUEL MAY, Theatrical Tailor, 35, Bow-street 
Covent Garden, will be glad to treat with Ladies 
and Gentlemen engaged in amateur performances 
for the sale or hire of Stage Costume. A large assort- 
ment of every n for the same. Wardrobes 
made to order. Persons about to follow the profession 
will do well to give Mr. May an order for their outfit; 
costume, character, elegance, economy, and punc- 
tuality all studied. 
\2, Mind the address, Samuel May, 35, Bow-street. 
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